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DECORATIVE NOTES. 



A FABRIC which has found favor as a covering for mural 
surface is burlaps. Not quite the burlaps of commerce, 
which have so long vexed the spirit of makers and sellers of 
furniture, but a daintier material, more finely woven, more 
subtly treated, something to grace the boudoir, to please the eye 
from a decorative standpoint; but still, burlaps. In its new 
use this homely fabric vies in popularity with tapestry, cre- 
tonne and silk. Like these other materials its proper disposi- 
tion requires technical skill. Laid on in broad masses, painted 
in body colors and ornamented in graceful designs, with frieze 
and perhaps dado to repeat the motif of the decoration, separ- 
ated from the adjoining section by narrow strips of wood tacked 
over the seam, the effect of the whole is as satisfying as its first 
appsarance was unsuggestive. The peculiar texture of the 
burlaps is preserved under the treatment, and lends a feeling 
of richness that in no way belongs to the material itself. 



WHO is not charmed by the iridescent glow of cut glass? 
Wno, that possesses it, does not feel a sense of 
opulence in its ownership? Its tranquil shimmer in 
the daylight, the sparkle that warms the cut facets in the glare 
of the lamp, the thousand hues that shift and burn and vanish 
in its recessed depths, are without rivalry in any other art, 
without approach in any other materials than those of the 
lapidary. The development of American cut glass is one of 
those beneficent results which almost reconciles its opponents 
to the protective tariff. Some of the most exquisite workman- 
ship is the design of American artists; some of the most per- 
fect, execution is the product of American cutters. The im- 
provement in quality has been especially notable in late years 
and, as in many other transplanted industries, has been fol- 
lowed by a reduction in cost. A visit to one of those darkened 
salesrooms where gas- light or electricity, replacing the garish 
glare of day, falls softly upon the dainty treasures and is re- 
flected back, glorified by its brief impact upon the lustrous 
glass, is a trip to fairyland. 



^HE work of the Associated Artists would be incompletely 
described were there no mention of some of the magnifi- 
cent pieces of handiwork exhibited at the Columbian 
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Book Cover. Designed by Francis Louise Farrand, 



Exposition. One hanging that will delight a lover of flowers is 
simply delectable. 

Imagine a ground of old rose and flesh tints, changeable, 
over which climb 'fresh roses, stalks, branches, tender shoots 



and blossoms in all stages of development, even to the over- 
ripe petals lying at your feet. They seem transplanted from a 
sunnier clime, so rich and regal do they grow and twine and 
tangle, making a wilderness of beauty. It is a hanging that 
would be loved by all rose lovers. 




Book Cover. Designed by Albert Paul^Willis. 



Another, far different, is a wonderful study of color. Two 
fighting dragons uprear tortuous lengths to show their shim- 
mering scales, ranging from blue-green through all its shades 
and mutations to red-brown and then to crimson. These 
scales are made out of tiny circlets of plush, some not more 
than one-fourth of an inch in diameter, couched down with 
Japanese gold thread. The high lights are solid embroidery. 
The back ground is silk woven horizontally with gold thread, 
and there is a border of plush. From it an ingenious person 
could gather a conception of the remarkable effects of plush 
applique, since that material, better than any other, gives an 
almost infinite variety of light and shade. 

Another large hanging is decorated with a peacock, or rather 
with two, one standing in half shadow. The deep-shaded 
plumage of the bird of Juno is finely contrasted with the 
thicket of vine leaves at the left and a bit of blue sky at the 
right. The entire work is darned upon the back ground of 
reddish-brown canvas, making, in fact, a needle-painting of 
rare beauty and originality. There is a plush border finished 
with geometrical designs. It is held at $ 1,000. 

On the same soft canvas is made another needle-painting, the 
acme of all. Under a delicate, faint light swims or floats, 
gracefully as a thistledown, Psyche herself. Clinging drapery 
and rounded limbs, gossamer wings, arms folded back of the 
head, with cheeks softly tinted as a sea shell or flower petal. 
She is the goddess of our dreams, a poem etched with the 
woman's needle, and the golden butterflies coursing about her 
poised and quivering wings seem less real than her own radiant 
self, 



